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ABStBACT ^ 

In tbis paper, it. is eaggested- tbat reading 
4a«^roqtion can be iaproved by stadying tbe int^eractions of stadents 
and teacbers in beginning reading claaaesV Socb researcb coold « 
^identify effective environaents for learaing to read, providiag . 
teacbe'rs vitb alteraative aad effectite aays of .adaptiag zeadiag 
iastractioa to tbe stadents' needtf. Tbe paper zepozta several 
(^servatioaal stadias, and discos^es fbeij. isplicaticns for reading t 
ia.stroctioa. Oiscossioa fol^oviag* present at ioa cf tbe pa(er is 
iadadedw (BL) ^ ^ 
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- ^ LearniojB t6 Read In Classroos Interactlcm 

• . . 'Harvard Univcrilty 

In the tec ood of these volMee, Sheldon Whlt|^ote that a new 
jmy to bring research and practice together wts for reteardiert to t^e 
a vaUc/« iialk out of their laboratories and offices and Into school class- 
rdoMS.. He spoke about the nev inrobleps dut such i^UU «o^ they 
also bring som new lijfor»atloo, Infoniatio^ that I think has 4>een under- 
preiented at these conferences;. tnforiMtlon on i*at Is actually happening 
in claasrocM where children are or are not li^imlng 'to read. 

The voliaes Include chapters about the nlcro levil of eye ^pve- 
|ients» haid.sphere dominance and Inforirttlon processing. There Is at least. 

one chapter «t the wMcxo level of statitticAl sorveys. And in between - 

• . - ■ *^ 

there ar^ chapters o<r specific curriculuB Mterlalk.' But, -except for 

Marie Clay's chapter in the second voluiie, there is yer^ Ittle about 
what goes -on in .classrowwuhere teachers and children co^ together around 
. die aaterUis and behave in ways that get counted and statistically analysed 
in reading research. 

- So, I wuCuse ay discussant role to fill this gap, and report so^ 
observational researc^ by ayself and other* on learning to read in claas- 
roo« interaction. Trebasso ■entioned at this conference that speech act 
theories have becoM fashionable in linguistics. It's also the case that 
observational research U again fashionable in psychology. ^ When you put 
die two together, you get the . relatively recent sociolinguistic and/or' 
eth&ogtaphic raacar^h in classrooa settings. Hot auch of this research 
to- data has focosad on readinr. but it easily could, leading, after all. 



' • ' 124 

4s ittel^ a language performance, even <an oral peffbrmance in the beginning 
school years. That performance ^nd the interact io^hs i*n which it is embedded— 
between teacher an^ child or among. children- -can easily be monitored by 
audio or video tape. My* hopcf is that from sucn research we will learn 
something about effe<;tive environments for learning to read, and alsp that 
reading will be* a productive point oi intersection b^tWeen sociotlnguis^^ic ^ 
analyses of bow language is used interpersonal ly and cognitive psychological 
anklyseS of what people do wlth^ langua;ge in thei;- heads. We're a long, way 
from xmderstanding that^ relationship now. . We dBo't even have many theoreti- 
. callyr^sed hypotheses ^hat could shift observational research from a bottom-up 
feo a more top^dotrn-'Of enterprise^ But we do kxfow that at* least Foi^ some cog- 
oitive tasks/ such relationships tp the language"^ environment do exist* Per- \ 
haps the clearest example is the effeet of immersion in an . eqvlronment where 
a lapguage is spc^en that one once/ knew but had thou^t totally forgotten 



for|five, ten or even twenty y^a^.* Somehow, ofie's memory of Jcnowledge of 



that' languag^ or access. to il^ is changed dramatical^ within hours of 
.getting off the plane. ^ 

. I know of no indication that ability, to read can be increased that 
much by shifts from on^ environment to another. But we, do have studies 
t|ut po^nt up, some ot the envlrpm^ptA influences oh that more prosaic but 
important variable of time engaged in reading tasks. Two by Hess and Takanishi 
(1^74) and Cazd^ (1973.) are more traditional studies in Which observers did 
on-the-spot ceding. Two by Piestrup (1973) and McDepnott X1976,* 1977) are * / 
abciolingu^^jLc ^anH. ettmograp^ analyses of audi^o- or vi(|eo-taped se^sents^^^ 
.of verbal aod non-v4tlHkI behl|riors. '.Gump^ns and Herasimchuk •(1^73) ^|ive a 



comparative aociolinguistic analysis of a ^jpcond grade jchild giving a 



first gradoribeading Icsioo and a teacher coDdncting a spelling leiSOQ jrlth 

a groap'of second graders. But since their intent Is not to cospare effec*' 

ness ' * ^ • 

tlvc/on maj criteria^ that study Will, not be further described here^ 

< Hess and Takanlshl' observed student "engagesent" * In el^t 30-fldmite 
observations In. 39 eleaentafy sckool claasr9op; In lov-lncone cp— u nltles 
to find out nhat teachers did to "turn oo^ students to academic work 

In BacheMtics and language arts. Oyerall, they fowfl that student engage* 
sent vas strongly and consistently relate to. te^ct^r behavior^ but not to 
clM*r(>M' student characteristics such aa^ sex and 
ett^lcity. Tvo de^nstratlons of intra-teacher consistency in their data 
«ai^ lapresslve. Firsts tvo teachers were observed during tiro coniec^tlve ^ 
yeara« Although they had co^>letely different -classes and re^rted that 
they feU large differences between the two yaars» the Mean ^vel of engage* 
■ent In. their classes regained slaost Identical,^. Second^ dusing the second 
year. of the study^ an entlreTschool being observed aoved froa a self-contained 
claaarooa building to one with open-space architecture. The -o^rall level 
of engageaeht acrp#a these very^ifferent physical environments was« identical 
(82- and 931) » and the rank order of tead^rs in tetas of percent engageaient 
in their classrooM #as .W. 

Contrary to expectations » Hess and lakanishl found that these levels 

of student engagriaent were not consistently related across teachers to 

«^ *' • * 

'^specific teacher strategies'^ such as the frequency of specific questions 

or of feedback; instead they were strongly related to aore ""global instruct 

tlonal str^egies*" such as instructional group /slse (aore engageaent in 

saay groups) /and direct loll of student attention (aore enga^aant when 

directed tow4fd the tea^dher^^l^ towatd' other atudenta or aaterlala alone). 
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* The autKors coocLufle with a i^ecooaendat ion. that teacher- tmltilDg programs 

etaceiitrate on ikills lo dasarooa social organization rather than on mre 

... ~- ' \ • ^ ' ^ 

specific* teaching behaviors. This is an ijoportant cation for tomp^etency- 

baset^ training ai it is usually concepti^lized, x ' 

SeM^rfl years ago, at the request of CSiildren's Television Workshop, 
\ • ^ ' x; ' • - 

I conduct^ an observational study that also measured children^^s engage-' 

sent— or attention as we calfed it.^ We vanted to find out lAat environ- 

• ^ • 

aental variab^l^s affected ^the vievidg behavior of children vatching The • 

' Electric doBpany in. their elementary school classrotes. ?ieving behavior , 

vaa defined as both visual attention and verbal Izat ions « We observed 10 

primary grade classrooms during the 3(Miiinut^ shov five or sist f^lmes each. 

TvQ Independent measures of attention ve^e used: a scan 6f the entire class 

at 30-secoDd intervals to count thoie visually oriented toward the TV 

screens, and contlMO<^ monitoring and recording of the -visual attention. 

of individual students* on an event-recorder, . Monitoring individual .at- 

tentira on the event-recorder vas extremely reliable (,94 inteik-observer 

agreeisent), imiiV^oup attenti^b averages from the >90-8eoq^ scans had 
' ^ ' * ' . ^ , . 

high validity (average vl thin classroom correlation of .94 betveen measures 

of group and individual attention). Coding vetbalizations vas more, dif f i- 

cult (iptetobserver reliability attained only .84). The 10 classrooms 

wre ^selected to represent a range in classroom "structure**, defined here 
fro9 • / 

iu a continual /classrooms vhisre attention to the show was expected and 
enforced by the teacher ('lii^" sfructure) to classr-ooms where W ran^e 
of clbm^ting activities was available ("low" structure). ^As expected, wc 
found that btassfoom structure was positively related to both group at- 
e«ntion (cdrrelation .87) and individtial attention (correlation •95*). 
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Bl8$ itructufe affected '4ll children^ Increasing their atrenttveneas and 

reaponaiveneas to The Electric Company , to that , poor read^s In hl^ ttruc- 

A ' ^ tcores ' 

tore claaarooM* had. hlgll^r attention/ tbah better readers In loif structure 

<5laaarooBa. 

With ^tbe . exception of-one 'claasro!oB» structure also correlated highly 

with aWrage nwber of reading responses (correlation of .90 -'for nine claaaea» 

* • • • * • 

but only .38 for all ten). In the one exception, the aoat highly structured 

claaarooa vaa hl^fst In aaount of aitentlonvpald by the students, but lovest 

In average niaber of jading responses. Since there vM nothlng4n thfe level 

of reading ability In the claaarooa that would explain thU ano^y, we thlhk 

that aose aspect of thla teadier'f claasrooa control (which we could ^et 

understand frooi our limited observations) discouraged overt reading responsef • 

Because The Electric Coapant la designed especially tor children 

reading below grade level, we were' also Interefsted In the relaClonahip be- 

tween vlewUg behavior and readying level. Children's reading ability can be^ 

catagorlfd- according to thalr relative atamllng.in^ rheir rlasa,<hlgh» middle „ 

or low reading group) or ranked mo^f ablplutely according to sta^dardlzed^^ 

teat scores. Average attention of children In the lowest quaWlle of achieve- 

imt test scorea waa 79. 7X. While thla waa not as high aa iJus 89.4X and 85. 8X 

attention of the two middle quartlles (25-75 percentiles). It was higher 

• * * 

than the 69.81 attention of the hast readers and waa encouraging evidence / 

that the show was reaching Its Intended audience. More In ter eating and 

♦ . ■ . \ r 

surprising ima • finding that, without exception, children of the fSM ' . 

tested readlAg l^v^l showed less attention and aore fluctuations In their ^ 

aetention (■ore distractions) lAen they are-aoong the lowest readers in ^ir 

claaaroom than when tl^ay are In relatively higher reading groups. ^ In t)|e fol- 

loving tables <Caaden, 1973, r. 37), thU data Is shown for the six -a^tond ^ 

^. • ; ' % ^ * ' 

grade claaarooma for irfilch fall standardised test scorch were avalUbl«*^ 
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Attention and PloctuatloD of Children 
iti jSix Second. Grades by Standardized 
teat QuaJTtilea (Cdteprehension) and 
Relative Standing in Class 



7 



Percent Attention 



Cpsprehenslon Quartiles 



vithin 
Class 





l-25t 


26-50X 


51-757: 


76-1001 






89.5 


90.9 


73.2 


high 


n ■ 0 


n - 10 


n - 9 


o - 11 


low 


79.1 


• 79.0 .' 


87.3. 


■ 49.4 




n -■ 20 


o - 4 


• o - '2 ' 


n - 5 



^S£«Ddiiig 
within hi^ 
Class 

low 



Ntnbdr of FlucCuacioos 





\ Coapxieheasioo Qv 


jarciles 
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51.2 


30.6 


44.4 


f 

50. i 


58.6 


- '57.5 • 


64.6 
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Because our saapl^ was not designed for natch ing nusbe^s of children in each 
of these cells» firn conclusions cannot be tirawn. But in these admittedly 
liaited data» lover relatfve standing in class (in terms of reading ^oup 
assignments) adversely affects children's attention to televised reading 
materi4l. Si^en in this My» a variable auch as riding level, that- is 
usually considered a child varia&le in its absolute serfse, becomes an en- 
vlronmental variable a» veil throu^ the child's relative standing in the* 



classroom group. This phenomenon deserves fufther research. 



i 



Piestrup*'s research on sources of interference between the language 
of Black diildren and their teachers was ref^vxed to in Simons' chapter. 
In an analysis of 104 reading instruction^ episodes audiotaped in 14 jtirst 
grade clMaroooul with predoain«atly Black children, Piestrup identified 

8 . 4- — 

• ( - . 



tvo iinds of Interference ^ich she labelled structural and functional. 
Vbetber tbe sinatch la only a teaiporary aisundersCandlng or a nore gerioua 
|>arrler dependa on tbe-^acherU understanding of tbe problea^and her re- 
aponae to it. In tbe folloving episode about a wrkbook lesson, tbe 
teacber explicitly and effectively dealt vith a structural (dialect) 



conflict : 



T '.. .hoif .would you han the colt?' < . ■ ' 

Tear It. ' * , 

T Huh? • 
C Tear it. 

- 1 X • . ^ . 

t lb— tb-- Obt Do you» do you knov vhat a colt ls» no«r? ^ 

Oh, kill It, kill Itl • ^ 

T • ilo, ifhat's a colt? * 
• C^ Soaathln' you wear. 

T Thara's an 'l' In It. "Coat" Is c-o-a-a^-- don't laug^, , 
that'.s all tl^t. "Colt" Is very hard f oxl city* ^lldren'i — ^ 
because they haven't been out on the farpr and they don't \ 
know about It. It's a bfby, a bi^y colt. 

• , ♦ 

C, A baby colt. *^ 
Oh yeabi 

T Keaeaber tbe story? an' it*8 a c-o^l-t. ''Coat''^ is 

, c-o-a-t, and it's no '1* in it, but lisjten to— KeUba~coU, 

* colt, colt. Mow, do you know what a colt is? 

Teati, I know. 

T Hbat la it? * ' 

C« A baby horse. * 

"•2 __ 

T Yes, u^-hiih, how could you ham a baby hwse? 

(Plestrup, 1973, pp. 3-5). 
' iBtarfaranca is tensed functional ratber than structural when' tbe 
liaaatA cbMS froa tba functions languitfa iP for ratber than from 
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•ti^ccu];al ieacures of the .language itjielf. In the foltowing excerpt' 
from oral reading, the children ah Kt away frgo diacuaaion of remote con- 
tent to verbal play; thi"teacher ia /Ignored and faila to get ^etr attention 
back to the reading taait^ 

T '^IV • • . 

'Off to the— 

f * 
T OK. It aaya 'vood.' ^ 

— wood. ' , - • 

T We would a ay wooda—thla book was written in England. 

Cj .Jiow, I'm throu^. .1 ain't gonna read this page again. 

; T •<*• we're^onna turn the page and we're Juat gonna 

, read the next page, ^ • 

Cj^ vAl Datren 'apoaed to bev-firat. 

X ^Well, I'm waiting for Darren to come back. Come on, Darren. 

Z He' Juat playin' aroun' 

(not clear). ; • 

*' 'Cj He" cr^ck his knuckles, in the buckles. 

Wr-uh.. ' * • ,* 

• T 'ok, ^P and Wendy ran to th* woods, And here 'a the-- 
C I got a toir truck. My mama bought. me one. • 
t — father. 

C ^ An' I got me -a car to hook it joo. It got a hook— 

I ' 

(Pieatrup, 1973^ pp. 6-7) 
The wo teachera out of^the group of fourteen who were able to 
accomodate moat effectively to both^ attuctural and functional aqurces o^ ^ 
interference,' termed "Black Artful/' by Pieftrup, iiad teaching ep^aodea 
that: were both lively and focuaM on reading^ and their children, had the 



1.0 



bluest reading acores at the end of Ur at grade. ' Pfestrup's coocliirflon 
that "the waya teachers coMunicate in the clattrooa' are crucial to chll- 
dren'i success in leiming to re«d" (p. ll^O) Is worthy of more extended 
4oclollngttistic research. . . ^ 

* McDer«ott (1976j 1977) has done an Intensive microanalysis » fraaie 
by frMe» of video- tapea of two 30-«inute reading groups (top group and hot 
torn group) in one first grade claasroon. During those 30-«inut^s around^ 
the reading tabW^^hildren in the top group spend three tiMS as ouch 

tlaie on taak aa children in the bottoa group, and Md)er«>tt haa tried to 

• ' 1 , ■ 
understand bow this happens. First, the procedure for allocating tuma 

rto read is ^different in the two groups. In the top group, the nmber of 

* \ ' * - ^ 

pages in l^e story ia, allocated equally anong the children, and each child 

reads his share in order around the table. In the bottoa group, diere's^ 

no fixed order and each turn is negotiated according to who requesta a 

I 

turn a^d ^ th^ teacher thinka can read the page in questiod. Interrup- 
tions are aora frequent in the bottoB. ^oup (4C^ vs. 2 for the top group) 
and aore disruptive' because continuation of reading is tiote dependent, on 
the teacher for assigning the next turn. Soae^of these interruptions ai*^ 



even Ijiittated by the teacher herself: 



\ 



On one oecSaaion, for exaaple, she organizers the children 
to^ll for a turn. to read their- new books,, ^ise your 
hands tt you can read pa^e 4." The childrei straighten 
tfaaaaelves^up in their chairs, fora neat lidfs a).ong the 
sides of the reading table, and either iraise\^hf ir hands 
* for a turn 'or at leaa^ look at their books or'the tf^acher. 
Aa their hands ceach tiieir bluest ((bint,' the teacher looks 
away fron the reading group to the back of the foca'a. She 
yells at one chiltl in the top ^grcmp, and then another child 
' in the top groqp; Ibe three children i^ the bottom group 
->Wh6 raiaed their hands, lower theli to the.jtable. Another 
lietle boy who didn*t have, his hanSt^aised thrusta his 
diair back away froa the reading' table and the teachat 
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and balances' It on Its two back le^s^ The 'other two 
children In the' gifoup sinply look down at their books. • ^ ' 

The teacher returns and says, ••nobody can jread page 4? 
Wh^ not?" Eventually the ^children recover,;^ and ^someone 
' gets a tiX3px. But it all takes time. 

, V ' * . '(McDennott, 1977, pp. 25-6) 

^How does laiis contras;t cob^ about? Possibly the^ teacher haft been ^ 

told somewhere that calling on chlldten in a random order helps keep the 

attention of potentially more disorderly xh|.ldren (as recon^dtfd, tor 

' • » r ' » ' • ' ' 

example, in the program aWyzed by Baftlett): More importantly, McDermott 

sug^evts! ^ ' ^ : • ' 

^- \ • ' \ . " • : • • 

What is driving this whole system? I don't think it , 
is the" negative expectations of the teacher. ; Rather, ^ _ . /^ 
- > the children In jflie bottom group represent pedagogicar 

and interacti9onfti problems for the teacher. *edagogi- 
• . cally, there no doubt that it is easier' for the 
,.y ^ teacher , to practice reading vith the children in the 
top group than to struggle with the process of teach- 
ing decodii^g-Xo the children in the bottoAi group. kmdT 
interactionally, dier'e is the pressure of the competition 
between the groups and the scarred identities of the chil- 
dren i^n the bottom group.. Even within the bpttqm^^bup 
\ we hear" claims of one\c!hild against another. ('H*, you- 

\ can't read**. "Better /than you.") Or we caa point to \ 

a child in the bottois ^oup who consttt^tly calls for ^ > 

\ furns to read' while, at the sanie time,/ appears. to struggle 

to make sure that she ddes not ge? eye^contact with^ the v 
\ ' 'teacher., f '* ^ \ ' " 



^ 
\ 



In^responae to all these problems* the teacher and the chil- 
dren In the bottom «group make adaptationa^ In response to 
alt these preisurea they atruggle to solve the peidagogical 
and Interactional problems of coming to school* not knowing 

^ t^ow to read, of having a teacher w^o expects them to know 
how to read* of having a teacher who doesn't know how to 
overcome, that ^hey db not know how to rei^d while she haf • 
twenty* other children walking around the room, and of 
.overcoming the pressure of having the other children taunt , 
tbep for their per£or*ffi(ces. In response to all this, they 

>|Mke very specific adaptations. One adaptation is to make, 
sure t&a^ no one child is isolated to read something too 

\ difficult. So the teachc^ uses- the two different turn 
taking systems with the different groups, and this adapta* 

* tloo has the consequences already explicated. . 

(McDermott, 1977, pp. 27-28) 



McDenMtt concludes : C • ; ^ 

. Success* in learning it best predi9te<l by the tine 

A child spends on a task; sone may learn faster * 
than others, but with ti*e,. almost any child tin 
learn, what has ift be learned in sph&o^y^^«e 
are the proper organisational ^^^J^^^B^B^^' 
getting the djpLld o& t^k f or the irtil^P^^ottnt 
of tiJie. * Th/ question of ^ly sqse dr^d^en; achieve 
sore' dian others has been trans forisldintd a question 
about the entviron*ents in teras of lAiclr sooie phUdren . , 
get consistently organised to attend to school tasks 
in cl^aasrooBS vhile others dd jM^C . ^ ^ 

Certain children, who, for nhatever reasons cqne to ^ 
school behind dieir peers in the development of class- 
rocs skills, constitute teth pedagogical and interactional* 
pr^lcap for aost teachets. ^tipat teachers say of thes^ ^ 

• ^ that they are harder to ^ch; part of that reaction is 

^ that they need sore of tm teacher's tisie if they are to ; 

catch up with .Aeir peert. In addition, they sRiat learn / 
tinder die prasauxe^of knqjiring ' that *tliay are behind, 
generally in a ^aasrooa which ij^locates sUtbs in 
par^ cm the VnU of the children's intellectual r^- 

* ins In "the claastooai. • • 

/ \_ ' ' 

Ihua, the saall differences bA^^ children in t^ early 
' ^ V -years of school es^and quidcly to the drastic fonss of 

differentiai petfonumce lAich becpme obvious in later t 
years. I At the root of. these differences is not so such 
dir extreme coaiplescity of the school tasks, nor the 
differences, in the learning potentials of the different 
diildren, but the differential environments we offer* 
the children for getting organised and on tusk so that^ 
learning can taJce pla^. = * *i ^ ^ 

. • K (HcOermott, ,1977, pp. 11-12) 

I think we have to acknowledge that what Mspermott^ h^ exposed would be 
found elsewhere if we dared to utC^ as close a look. 

Time on task^^a powerful variable, bi^ it is not .the only one. 
dne more qualitative variable is Hhere ttie ittei^tion of children and 
teacher ia fociAod. The sikplest^contrast here is decoding skills vs. 
meaning* Ve know we can not tell what actually happens from the manuali 
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oiK^ teacher's deik of the nethods she profegies to use. For ewle, , 
iflone of the firstrgfe^e reading, studies supported by the Ciffice of 
Edocatioii Cooperative Research Project, Chall and. Feldman (1966) went 
behind- "»et"hcid A vs. method B" compariaons to examine what teachers 
actually ;did to implement thoa'e methods* Observational studies of 
teachers showed no tigniflcant relationship between the ranking of the 
teacher's professed method emphasis (whether "sbikd-symbol'* or "meaning") 
and the method emphasis observed in her classroom (p. 573). Pqpp made a 
similar point in her contrastive analysts of cUrritulum materials. 

McDermott's research suggests that thetocus may vary from^one 
grW in a ca*ssroom to another. In his top group, the children, coald 

read the words. 

Occmsiooally, the children create frobleaia by word calUng 
instead of reading for meaning, a9d the teacher's main 
• • pedagogical taak is to convince the children that there 

is living language complete with propositions with illocu- 
tiooary'force onvthp page. Thus, one child reads, ••But ^ 
Ricky said his mother..." in a dull monotone, and the 
teacher corrects her, '•Let's read It this way, 'But 
Ricky, said his mother 

f . ^ 

"^With the bottom group, the teacher has rather different 

♦ • problems. Accordingly, the teacher and the children 

. constitute father different environments for each other 
in the different ^oups.* The children in the bottom 
- • group do not. read as well as the children in the top 

groupr and the teacher attends less to the language 
on the book'.s images and more to the, phonics skill* 
needed to interpret any given word in the text, 
there are m»ny more stopping places in the children's 
reading, and the story linie which is to hold the leison 
together is seldom alluded to and never developed. 

(McDern^btt, 1977, pp. 22-3) 

• These alternative foci (jf attention-^story line or phonic skills— 
* may alto be distributed throughout different parts of the' school day. As 
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part of a lalrger study of children's fUDCtional languagie co^tence in , 
kindergarten mid the priaary grades being conducted at the Center for > 
Applied Lingttiatica, Griffin (1976) haa iaol ated a aet of reading event 
contezta vhich differ in the kinda of interaction that take place. She 
preae^ed a pilot aoalyaia of two eventa in one firat-grade claaaroon: 
the traditional reading group and ^e teacher reading a atory to the 
entire claaa. ^ tEe latter^ teacher queationa are all "coaprehenaion** 
^ueationa^ in thia caae pxilaarily t>f anticipated neaning: *%Riat do you 
Alnk will happen then?" Jj^ the reading groups by contraat^ teacher 
ccmenta and queationa are .about decoding^ about unite no larger than a 
word. Evidently jAla pattern^ is ho pervaaive that definite expect#tlona 
about appropriate reaponses have been learned by the children^ When the 
teacher at one^ point ahif ta and aaka about aeaning in the reading group» 
the child reaponding givea an Inc^ect decodlng-type anaver. At leAat 
in thiajfira^ grade claaproon^ there la a diviaion of teacher attention 
and» therefore^ of child attention aa well, auch that decoding •knd con-, 
prehension jite taugiU in entirely stparate contexts. 

At first thouglit, sud^a separation nay se«a defrliiental to learning/ 
Intuitively, it ^esM harder for children to get decoding aad coaprehendlng 
together in a single cental act if they are tau^t yparately in different 
parte of the achpol day. On the other hand, aaybe a clear and conaiatent 
focus^of attention is helpful, especUlly for beginning learners. A 
student paper (Diidiinson at al, 1977) raised this question in a new iiay. 

Didiiiison ct al described differences in single v«,'aultiple foci, 
and attendant dffferancea in tiie apent of f«^asli in a math leaaon and a 
reading group leaaon with firat-grade children in a aingle K-1 classroom. 
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In the Mth lessooy the children vere individually vaotpulating attribute 

* * r 

^blocks intq intersecting 'teta.^ There vaa a repeated fMf therefore, pre- 

dictable iequencc of tgache r directiVea » bout -placeaiedt of the blocks, 

questipna fo the diildren abput vha? they had done, andr finally a con^ 
eluding statattent about what they had found but. In aucceaaive aequencSera,, 
:;the bfo patt# ortach directive (e.g. '*Place the blue blocka in thi-s 
-circle" .M<J^ '^lace the yellov blocks in this circle.") vere spoken with 
decreasing inl^rvenin]s tin^, and successive questions to the children 
elicited progressively Aore infotaation. In the reading group, in contrast^ 
there vaa adre variation and leas predictability' in both th^ focus of 
attention and the interft^ional atructure^ The teacher* aalted indlvjUlua^ 
children to»"xiJke tuma a^Mding aloud, but talk about the boolo^ title, table 
of conianta, page nuabers, and capital vs.. lower case' letters was inter- 
spersed in «eesingl;r unpattemed ways. 

Thetct were so nany other dlfferencei between the two groups that no 
firm coiHteaions can*be drawn— differences in' activity r group size and 
whether the^grou^ included all childreh present or only a subset ^ While 

.- ■ ■ • ^ 

the readiYig group was ssuiller, it did not include all the. children in 



^^he roOB at the tiae^ and so was inore subject to interruptions and divided 
teacher attention*. It would take acre controlled resejardi to determine 
how 4kh the interactional slaplif ication of the math group alone contributed 
to the greater /on- taak tagageaient. 

The poasible instructional value of sucli interactional simplification 
la not a new idea. Some lof the success of^Matar (described in Bartlett's 
chapter) msj be due to 'ehis feature. Recently, such simplification liflsa 
been, advocated* anew £h a'discuasi<^ of the desigp of Sesame Street 
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(Gib&m, Palmer &'Powles, 1975). A faaillar exaitple of holding die 

ins tract iooal fxMmt coos tut vhile vasrying the content ^it the SM«ie 

7 treat catagoflsatldn ''One of these Uiln'ga'Cs' not ^HSe' ^f^ 

Gibbon '^t al explain die* reason for this desi^: 

^ ?arjihg the. content ufaiVe keeping the foraat constant 
promotes faailiarlty vidi fonaat conventions that are ' 
potentially useful for instructional purposes. The 

^ fopaat of any prograa segnent fimctions- m a kind of 

"^frMe** for the instructional, eContent | a coaplez of 
suditory'ipd visual conventions that the child can 
■aster throo^ r«(peated expoaure. For example, the 
viever^can learn to eiipect that a particular (oraat 
vlll usually deal vitli a particular category of stiaulus 
(letter, word muter, concept) and irlth a particular 
intel^ctual, activity (aatpriaing, sorting or classifying, , 
.guessing, co^a>inlng)• A particular sequence j^f eventp 
or types of events vill reliably occur; a particular 
ty^ of feedback to the vlever*s implicit or explicit 
responses vill be delivered. Moreover, > viewer's 
fmlllarity with a given forsMt can help hla determine 
> . at ilhat point in^he presentation die important infor- 
' Mtlon will cOi^, how much of it there will be, perhaps 
even idiedier it is likely to be too easy, too difficult, 
or about *Hg|tit 'for him. Among the main instructional 
^ advnnUges afforded by these various' form* of cueing is . 

that diey will entice the viewing child to attend to vhat 
. is new in each succeeding application of the format, 
since it will ""stand out7 against Ibe familiaar badiground 

,\ ' ^ pore than if the entire presentation were* novel* As a 
result, learning. and concept formation are enhanced. 

(Gibbdn, Pabaer & Powle*; 

. . * 1975. pp. 225-6) 

Reading groupa aa^ etaditienally enacted in prijury achool claaarooM 

are inherently complex in content and Interactional structure. Learning 

«t « 

to read rectuires mttiy tfiffer«Eit> kinds of learnings about, the. nested levels 

. * ' ^ 

of organisation 9i a wri^f^n text-^letter-ao^d correspondences » unusual ^ 
wnrd order, Actuation, ^yout on a peg. and in chaptera, etc. We need 
intecact'lonai analya^ of alternative organlsationa of reading eventa iai 
«hldi thaaa laam^ata cm be aeparaeed or eoabined. ' ^ 
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June 9~A«N. 

OPEN DISCDSSIOM OF CAZDEM PR^EHTATIOii * 

4 , 

McCONIIE: • The ethics of . research these .day^$^l»ost precludes , the^ use of 



Methlng like an IRA survey Vo find thej'least ef^jpetive classrooas. 1 aa on the 
^ocBBittee that reriews research propose at Comfll, for huvan subjects, and if 
a propoeal' iiere to com before that cOMittee said, are going to gather daU 
00 a btmch of clA^srooerf, so that we can later identify who the effective and 
^ffectire teachers are,^ tlyit coMittee probably wouldn't approve the proposal 
iml%ssj^itf>are Bade clear to t;he teachers, who were going to be ia the study, 
that that was going to be the purpose of the study, and that they could choose 
pot to*|)articipate in the ^tudy if they didnH^ want to. To have that kind of 
j ildg a ^ i Bade on tlm, even in a research contekt, without their knowledge, Is 
becoBiilg unethical in research, it's going to i>e harder antf harder -to do ^ this 
kind '0^ research. , 

• -■ . •■ ■ ' ■. J ■ 

Ctoftl: There must be aome wiy around it, because i tbink the Par West Ub ia 
doing aoMthiog like thla at the acaent. 1 don't know the details. 



HcCC^IKIB: I ♦suspect it'jB being done, jt>ut I also-suspect it is going to be «ore 
and ■ore'difficult to do in the futurft.\'^ * ' 

■ • ■ I ■■ ■ - * 

GORDON: There la- one way around that. I dpnjt think those regulatlofts affect 
adalnistrative record keepli^ as such, and the careful Bonitoring of/ sucb^ pcords 
can pr«luee BUQh of the aM kind of daU.* 



VALLACB^: I would like, to nek Courtney why she seeu to assise that all aspects 
e .of Biddle-olais liUrac^y f^pporting activities at tkmt are equally iaportaot for 
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learning to read. We are not going to solve the problems, of poor kids, Binerity 
group kid9y not learning to read, through recreatipg in one fell swoop^ a 



^ siddle^clasA boae envlrdnaent. * 



s^Qoae 

TanH the .crucial question 'to '''try to define key ingredients that are 

sufficient ,/ and sef if a program built in terns of such hypothesized key 

ingredients will do .the job? , ♦ • , 

• CAZDEH; I aa sorry, God forbid that 1* should c6ntribute \o "recreating the 
oiddle-class enviroroent as a whole. The point was that 1 thrnk\oDd teachers do 
I the saae thing. The teachers who' are* teaching Scott. Foresaan atKl bootleg in 
pbonicSf * are taking a program which focuses on context and meaning, and adding a 
conponent at another level . The teachers who' do heavy ^phonics, and a\ lot of 
language and so on».are doing the same thing. 

^ _ . * ' . — t - - - — V 

The point of the protocol was a fun way of showing that I think children in 
their natural, environments, and^n some schools, get mate:rial at different^ 
levels* that somehow gets put together^. 1 Just wanted to fight the sequential 
notion which 1 think is probably a*straw man. I assume that you wouldnH only do 
phonemes for ahy week, or any month.- 

VALLACH; No, but I would do something that has to d^o with a certain sequence^ 

^wbich assumes a. series of prerequisites from one subskill to another, tahat 1 

' w<H*^ry about is that you are arguing for a genial *eclectici», and 1 think ^the 

whole field . of ^ reading has been blighted by it. The consequence in customary 

' , * * 

classroom Situations is that an awful lot of kids, hundreds of thousands of first- 

graders each year, don't get such of anything out of' what they are taught. 
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CAZDEM: I love your prograa, and I love* youn coMimitV t^^tors, but not as a sole 
diet, aod that's all. And I den't think ve are argping/ 



RESttICK: I t^lnk you are 



^ — , • 

HALlAcB; -If you could sake all teachers as coapeffent and skillful axyi talented 
as the very Mat of thea, that would be ooe^iSiute to solving the problem, but I 
don't believe that's going to happen within tW foreseeable future. 

And if one thinks in ter»s of what aigbt practically be done for, say, kids 
vho are around the 20th percentile of natioalfl noras on readl'neaa tests at the 
beginning of sdbool, and so on~ . >^-^ , ' / 



C&ZDfeM: But bow thoroughly do you believe this sequence? 



UiLLACB: Oh, Tery thoroughly indeed. I. think that pbonese identification skiUs 
are prerequisite to being able to sake seAse out of letter-pbo^e relationships, 
"if a teacher tries to teach any ^ch sorts of correspondence rules • that's a 
very clear specif ic^on of a prereW»lte to so«eth'ing^else, and I think it's 
absolutely essential. 

_ _ _ ' . ; , ^ ' ' % 

then when jrou find that there areliiddie-class f ive->ear-olds who, on 
the average, ar^ very able to do this, while tbw-incoiie six-year-bWs are at sea 
regardi4i phoDepej identification skills^ you. develop a very atjrong hunch that^ 
that basl^oMfthin^ to. do with differential reading performance. . ' ■ ^ 



OORDOi: .pis debate *li procewling along I think^two tra<^ics, that dpn't peV»it 



tbe two or you ^ «e«t . 
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lou, Courtney, seem to be suggesting that we look at soae of the nat^ally 
occurring pbenoaena, that are facllltatlve of learning, with a view to better 

understand ing thoire procesocs> It se e ms <rt iat Kike is talking ab o u t^ is anal yzlng 

r 

'soae aspects of learning to identify points jait which one enters for 'th^* purpose 
• of .corpective intervention. -1 think both approaches are entirely legitimate. If 
I may use, a medical model;* if kid^ are generally eating well, we don*t worry 
about supplementing them with Vitamins*, but if We run acro;ss a- child who has got 
. some nutrition pcoblcgms and if you are go^ig to intervene, to specifically correct' 
.or compensate, ik is very important to determine which v^itkmin^ is missing. 

' # 
X would certainly think that Hike's concern with the treatment i^s extremely 

' Important to kids who are not making it. You are concerned with facilitating the 

process, or even understanding what. is facultative of the process, to kids who 

are jiakli^ it. So his concern with the sequence, for^ instance , might be less 

Important for your kids and my kids, because maybe they d^al with that naturally, 

but it may be a kid was stumbling over a particular problem in learning, because 

'it was- not being organized in that way for him, very much needs that attention be 

given to sequende • JT - 

SIMOHS: If people are going to make very strong claims for sequence, I would 
flke to see tbe strong evidence for it. And Courtney has made. suggestions about 
dlff^erent levels, but. thos^ ar^* t really strong claims. The other claims are 
quite strong and I Jiist want to know where the evidence is for those strong 
. clfllW. 

^rCAZDEN: I stlli» donH believe we are really arguing. 1 thi-nk I should have left 
* Lea out of this, beeause 1 "am no^ talking about that as a research strategy for 

■ ■ . K - • • • • ■ • 

flodii^ out what to do with the' kids that, we care about. And I ap not fighting 
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thia Idod of Very fooused instruction: But I aa concerned that soaebody iiUl 
•think that irt»lle you do. tba't, you dontt do- anything else, and you don't deal with 
sentences . untU you get that ^wint In the sequence. * It may be a' straw .an. But 
I think there is a danger of another kind .0/ deprivation of aeaning in stories 
and so on^ that I think can go along with your progra*. ' I really. don't think I 

♦ 

aa flirting with y9u. " " I 



WALLACB: Except I suspect that yo>/^ worry is not as worrisbiM as you think^ it 
is. • 



^ CAZOEM: les, I say aaybe it is a straw aan. 



\ 



WALLACB: - Let ae giye you air ezaapl* froa the kli|d of things ne found. 

. .r . . • . ■ 'n 

People told us" that children would be quickly bi»red with.- what we were asking 
, thea to do; that their attention. would Wander, they really wouldn't want to work 
at these kinds of rote tasks. L ' 

Ifl fact, that's not at all the case. They work very hard. The existence of 
a close connection between what they are able to do and what they are asked to do 
Is terribly crucial in teras of whether they "have in their heada, at the tiae, 
Mbat' they -need, in order t<i j-espoiid positively to tasks that ^y; are confronted 
with. And i*en they have enough of that in liand, Oiey aove quite naturally to 
the next step of starting to put it togeUier into words, asking contact with the 
orfl language, thafa In their bead already, bid proceediiig to aeanlng. 

QDTHRIE: Tour reaearcb atrategy ^u>unts largely to close observation in 
claaarooaa. 1 believe probably we have a. trade-off situation between that kind 
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of work and, Ift us say survey work of a national, level. The ^rade^off .is that 
in obsen^ationar work you Have a lot of rich information that is very fruitful 

* — ' ' * . ' y ' ' 

('l^w^enerating hypotheses, and m>dels of * iiiteraction for theories. But 1 think it 

N ' * 

Is .difficult to test or refute hypotheses xlth that kind of observation, because 
6f ten ' you . lac^ power in tel^s of rejecting a hypothesis. 

" ■ ' ' ^ < ' / • *' 

. Kqw, I think when you hav^ a larger number of observations over children and 

teachers, let us say, yoii have an increase in power to test hy^theses. -But you 

decrease the richness of it all. I would say it^s iaportant to work both Hnd§ 



of strategies. I think that \)ne "at^h^ expense of the other just probably misses 

tl)e point. We need hypothesis construction kind of strategies and^ hypbthe^'sis 

♦ \ * 
*. ^, . 

testing strategies, and they can be combined. 



VILLIS: Because the.se kinds of large national studies tend to b^ the kind that 
nforms public policy "^so frequently^! seess to ae ,that the. rigor is warranted. 



Is it possible to have* ^groups of experimenters doing the same -thing in different 
places in ,the country^ simultaneously, so' that yoa have, ia effedt, a large 
national study based on a series of micro studies? 



TRABASSO: Yes, J think I would like-^ see some f6ord"ination of the efforts, in 
order to avoid .duplica)tion of effort. Researchers tefld 'to%rely too much on the 
jourtials as sources of hypotheses, xather than the original problem itself, which 
seems to be id the classroom. . I think there is a need for some reasonable 
coordination, some of whiiJh takes place in conferences like this. * Xno£her kind 
of coordination would be through organizations that already exist, ^r which ar^ 
being created such as rei)ding centers. 1 see the latte? as very expensive. 
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I think the holpe here is to return to the general probliw, such a:i %he ^ype 
that : Courtney^ suggested, naiiely talcing a walk into the classrooa, lookingjat • •/ 
classroou' context, and looking at thAe observatiohal studies for sources of 
ideas, so tbaj; you can keep- the problea in front df you. Then I think you are 
' more likely to direct yp\x research towards that question; rather than sideline 
questiohs wliich arise fro* , the Journals per se. ^ / * 

.».."-■'•■ ' • 

Mow, whether that can be attained by govemaent direction or cen^iral agency 
diredtAn or creation of a center, I doo't know. But that certainly, is a aodel 
^ lAich I think should beencpuraged. ^ 

GOHDOii: J Bust cowent on Harriet's call. for rigor and on John's reainder that 
there isn't ttu<^h power in observational wprk. Hearing both the coaacnts reaixid%d 
ae of th| speech that Donald H^tb aade back ixl ni at APA, when he repeated one_ 
of his l4yorite adaonitions: "Anything not worth doing, is not worth doing well." 

And if we look at a lot of our large-scale studies^ because we haven't .done 
the generative work, that is, the careful examination of what the real world out 
there is. like, we are frequen^j^ocused pn the wrong issues. So' the. elegant 
collection of data with respect to. effectiveness, and the elegant analysis ^it, 
^fail, I think, into Hebb's little category of stuff that is not worth doing, and^ 
it is therefore not- worth doing well. So that, John, I would say there pro'bably 
^are at least two points at which the ethnographic work becoaea iaportant, one is 
\% the generative level, but the other is at the level of interpretation of the 
validated work- After collecting eapirical data to test a. specific hypoth^sip, 
we soaetiaes^ find aabiguous relationship^ between variables. It may be that we 
can begin to/aal» better sense of these quantitative data i.f we can look at thea 
within a descriptive context of the situation In which they have been generated'. 

ERIC . \ 25 . ' ' . . 
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Such a coQtiBxtua]: examination say bettep eaabl.e ua to see What the' trends in . the 

r , » * ' 



data sees to be conunicating. But to aiaply argue for validation or rigor , 
tfitbout a^reclating the fact that validation and rigor have not told us auch A 
far^ I tbinic vould be a sistake. * ' * ' ' 



CARROLL: At the risk of introducing %n old chestnut, ^ sight bring in a aedical 
analogy; that ia, the eontrast between the, researcher in a department of biolo|nr 
or chealatry in a aedical school vho is working on^hlood cheaistry, and who does 
his laboratory research, and on the other band the clinical person ^rtio i^oes into 
the hospital and finds oiit >fbat id^nds 4isorde», people have in Iheir blood. 
It seeas to m that the ^t of jtblng that we should get out of soae kinds of 
classrooa observations; would be better notions of what kinds of things C/an go 
wroift; what kind of variables seea to be pertinent in a particular situation. 



>IJC ti 



For exaaple, this business abouc turn taking, and tbe aaq^jnt of t.iae that 
particular chiltlren spend on re^dnig, and 'the factor's that condition that, aay 
aalos^all of the difference,, as a aat^ pf fact, ±t aany aspects of ridding 
behavior. ^ . . ^ 

ka^ 1 think if there is a difficulty in 4oing research 'ethically* that 
would atea firoa this notion* that |)eople don*t want to be evaluated, there is 
soaething wrong there, because we are trying to iaprove instruction, are we not? 
And we are siaply trying to find soae variables that contribute to good and leas^ 
good instruction. 

^ So the kind of thing that Courtney is talking about does have soae relevance 
to all of thia. 
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^ Of course, there Is al^b^a. kind of quasi-laboratory Vesearch that is done in 
^ classrooas, an<^ I don't rieaeaber whether Cpurtney and I were at a conference oh 
. teachiog, that iLs Sponsored by NIE, in which a lot of very careful observatiorts 
^twere taken in the classroom, to f ind^ out more about the effect of feedback and 
correction of behavior, different styles of; dc«ng this correction,' and so on. So 
there' are various kinds of classroot^bservation research. % 



0 




transfer, about whether we need to go through all 26 letters, or whether we can 
do five, and then assuae that soaehow^e rest are' going to fall into place. 
That's 9^ kind of side ef-fect in that in. addition to teaching the kid about this 
^x*eiter, and then about that letter, there is a process that is being performed, 
^ t^ere Is soiling %],se that is going on, an implicit kind of a thing'. There may 
be other kinds of side effects that come from a particular i^ay of teaching kids. 



23. 



HAitlOin): I' aa interested in focusing the issue on comRensatory education, it is 
interesting to »e that neither discussant has really discussed that topic in any 
direct way, although Mike Hallach may well be pushing us in that direction. It 
seems to me there may be some value^ in looking at what happens in middle-cla* 
families, and trying to figure out^ether any pf^that^is going' to be useful in 
the classroom. *But I would want to construct another kind of deficit theory, we . 
have laid one to rest today alrea^,' /lamely a deficit theory. of what happens in 
X^wer-class families. Surely kids who are compensatory .education kids, who come 
from, let me call them, lower-class families, come with some strengths, some o^v 
those |cid^ must come with some strengths. I hav^'t heard anybody talk about 
that in the last jTew days. 

And tfcen finally, on the issue of ethics, and of how difficult it may be to 
perform research, I wonder if we shouldn't be concerned in our research about the 
side effects, so to speak, of what we are doing. We talked so^ tpday about 
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Ve aay be teaching kids to be more or less Independ^t, for example > and maybe we 
need to look some sore at some of those things, in addition to what impact we may 
be having on the kids' ajcore on the Stanford Achieveilent Test, or some cognitive 
measure. \ 

SUPPES: I have three cOmoentm^^ The first is to John Guthrie about power. I' 
want to defend Courtney's Classroom. Power,' in the standard statistical sense, 
is always relative to the hypothesis. The data yog presented are extremely weak 
ir> power, for many questions that one wants to ask about the reading process. 'So 
there is no absolute sense of power. Her classroom observations, if carefully 
calibrated, will have much more power than your^. ^or other questions, other 
types of hypothesis, your data will have the power. If you i^nt to study certain 
kinds ^of questions, you^have. got .to look ae^data from individuals in great depth. 
You are not going to do both things. So it" is not an issue of power. 1 mean, I 



want t^^pbasize that your data do&*t have any more pojtfcr, per 8o„ than detailed 
and careful classroom observations. 



- ■ / 

The second observation, i^ to youJ41k^^< 
Herb; you are' too confident about tfe' correctness of your view. I think you 



ecause in my view I agree ^i^h^ 



have- done something that^ls extremely good, and I commend you for it. but when 
it comes to*th4 defense of it, you* ^e JLoo imperialistic about the virtues of the 
particular way you have done things* You remind me of oompu^ prograaners, who 
have written a' program that works well, ^nd you ask them, "Is thts the best you 
can do?* And they say, "Of course, 400k how wonderful it ls." And they haven't 
even tackled the intellectual problem of establishing that it is the best that 
can be done. If 

• • • " 

■ 28 
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That la a very avjch harder question. I aa not saying you should have done^ 
it 9 but I- Bust insist upon the point that you have not done it. 

HALLACH: I 6ertainly would not argue thte is the best one can do* 

SDPPES: Courtney gives you too auch. ground, I think. 1 Voo' t give you as much 
ground as she gives you* 1 certainly with t^t^ou have done. But 1 would* 

be willing to say that we need a lot aor|e study before we can conclude firaly 
that the earticular line of attack y9U take, careful sequencl^ in the way that 
you do it, is the best way. ^ ' 

I mean *b«st" in the large sense,^ I dbnH aean that I am nit-picking, that 
you should do it sllg»(tly d/fferently here and' a little bit differently there. I 
■ean, is It cooceptiially clearly established that, let;s say, the Scott Foreaaan 
way, done with siallar (4re is necessarily going to be drastically worse. 

'A ^ • ■ - ■ 

HileUQH Tea, thi^i^/^^ctly the comparison to Ell son I have been .talking 
about* I " ^ 

SDPPES; I understajW that coaparison to Ellson. I haven't looked at Ellson's * 
date in a while, B^, i don't think that establishes the fact cc^cluslvely. And 
I think it's a poinf^ Korth insisting upon^ beoause , I think it 's^ important not to 
let that position ^ become entrenched, without, the data so, f^ira. that they are 
unequivocal. That is nq^ to detract froa what you have done; / . it is to argue 
about- the concVuaiveness of the deaonstratlon, / 

HALLAC8: >o one atudy, and no one coapariaon, are going to esCabilsh anythii^ 
cooclQaively. But aaanwhile,' while this scbo^^ly (^ocessing is going on, 1 
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think ve ^should reseaber that tbere are hundreds of thousands of kids each ye^r 
not learning to read in Ylrst grade. Host of then are low incoiie kids, aaiiy of 



I 

thes are minority group ttenbers. 



I think^f one works through to a type of approach that is practical in the 
sinse that it can be^'iapleaented, even though it say not be perfect, that it's 
soae thing that ought to be used while. these other kinds of questions are raised* 

SUPPES: Now, that I agree with; we don't disagree about that, I really-want-t^ 
keep clearly on the table thdt the intellectual issues of the. best -way to proce^ ^ 
are-still up for fihal resolu^n. Third and final point. I recently read 
soBe|hing that fpr ae ims very useful about these contrasts that we continually 
discuss hereof aiddle-class and lower-class faaily styles. It was a report of 
what university students were like at the University of Oxford ^n the 13th 
century. The description of the life at the university .in the 13th century used 
England* as a reference, because the story was about England. No classes in 
England have anything like the kind of behavior that was characteristic of 
university students in the 13th century, in teras of the violence of behavior, 

r 

the lack of what we would in broad terns call aiddle-ciass culture'. ■. ^ . 

« -> 

. ^And I think it '^terribly iaportant to recognize that though we can go^ on 

about ^these distinctions ^ historically the differences between classes and groups 
* 

in our society 'are reallV very hmsll c<3ppare^ to the historical differences 
betwaan the best educated and the best off people now and, say, six or seven 
bundMd years ago. 

• EHD SESSIOH ; \ . 



